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As the first part of research on the student assignment plan that seeks to create and maintain 
diverse schools in Jefferson County, we surveyed samples of both parents and students across the 
county. These surveys were designed to learn more about their experiences with integration 
efforts after the implementation of Jefferson County Public Schools’ (JCPS) new student 
assignment plan, which was redesigned after the Supreme Court’s 2007 decision. Despite the 
difficulties encountered in designing and implementing a new plan, survey results show a deep 
and continuing commitment to the goal of diverse schools in Louisville among all groups 
of parents and students. There are problems, but they are not inherent in the goals or objectives 
of the plan. Instead, there are problems related to the implementation of changes in the plan 
associated with periodically unreliable bus service and long bus rides experienced by a minority 
of families. 

Overall, students strongly affirm the benefits of the diversity plan and think more should be 
done. High school students of all races were very supportive of the district’s integration plan, 
with a substantial share agreeing with the statement, “continue desegregation efforts.” More than 
a fourth of students also believe that the district should do more to improve diversity and equity 
in the schools. 

Some of the findings from the survey of students include: 

• Less than a fifth of students favored ending the plan, with the rest supporting continuing 
as it is or strengthening it (27% of whites and 51% of black students). 

• Students reported strong teacher support for their college-going aspirations. In terms of 
encouragement for higher education, 89% of students said they were encouraged by their 
teachers to go to college. Few substantial differences by race were reported, with 58% of 
black students and 63% of white students said they received strong encouragement. 

• JCPS students associated positive gains with the racial diversity within their classrooms. 
64% of whites and 68% of blacks said they were “very comfortable” “discussing 
controversial issues related to race,” and even higher proportions felt very comfortable 
“working with students from different racial and ethnic backgrounds on group projects.” 

• In terms of their future, huge majorities of students felt very well prepared to work and 
live in diverse settings, an increasingly important educational outcome in the nation’s 
rapidly diversifying society. 

• The student survey also showed continuing problems related to gaps in schooling 
experience and some outcomes that should be considered in the next stage of a plan. 
Bringing students together into the same schools and classrooms are very important first 
steps, but maximum benefits emerge when treatment and educational opportunities 
within schools becomes more equal. 

Some of the major findings from the survey of parents include: 
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• More than 90% of parents believe that diverse schools have important educational 
benefits for their children. A substantial percentage of parents also believe that the 
decades of integrated schools have improved the greater Louisville community. 

• Eighty-nine percent of parents think that the school district’s guidelines should “ensure 
that students learn with students from different races and economic backgrounds.” 

• There is very strong support for a student assignment policy that allows for family choice 
(90% of parents), and, of course, parents would also like to have diverse schools options 
close to their homes, when possible. 

• A majority of parents were satisfied with student assignment for their child (69%) and an 
even higher percentage were satisfied with the quality of their child’s education (87%), 
but there was less satisfaction about how well the plan was working or had been 
implemented over all (54%). 

• The survey revealed some concerns by some parents about unreliable buses and long bus 
rides, and these concerns were related to parents’ assessment of the success of the plan’s 
implementation. At the same time, there was also a strong desire for additional 
transportation to allow students to stay for afterschool activities. Many children report 
enjoying their bus ride. 

• Finally, the survey revealed gaps in knowledge of the plan and of the choices available to 
parents. This indicates a major area for improvement as JCPS moves forward with 
implementing the assignment new plan. 

The experiences and views of the district's students and parents will provide the central 
guideposts for the next stage of our work, which now begins in earnest. We are confident that the 
plan can be adjusted to answer the concerns and continue to realize broadly shared goals. 
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FOREWORD 



It has been a very long time since I first came to Louisville in 1975, on the eve of the 
implementation of its sweeping desegregation plan. The city was suffering from terrible division 
and fear, and there were armed guards checking people coming into the meeting at which I 
spoke. It has been my privilege to return to Louisville every two or three years since that time 
and watch the community and the school district deal with many changes and challenges — what 
started out as a court-ordered mandate was converted to a plan designed with a great deal of local 
input and new educational options for the generations of students who have passed through the 
area’s diverse schools. I have been issuing reports on the level of desegregation achieved in all 
of the nation’s states and big cities now for a third of a century. Often Kentucky has been the 
least segregated state in the nation for black students because of the Jefferson County plan. I 
have worked with the school district and its staff and testified in court for the school plan and so 
I was pleased to respond to the school board’s request for some help in thinking through what 
should be done now. I agreed to do it because of my great respect for the community, which has 
much to be proud of, and because it has always been a pleasure to deal with the system’s staff, 
which has been unfailingly competent and honest and has never tried to exert any pressure on me 
to skew the results of my studies. Having been involved in many cities, I know that Louisville 
has had uncommon leadership in many sectors, from education officials to political leaders and 
civil rights organizations, from the business community to the press. 

We are coming to Louisville to listen, to obtain data, and to try to help. Working with my 
colleague, Professor Erica Lrankenberg, and after we have learned more we will offer our best 
thoughts about what could be done to improve the current plan. We will outline what we see as 
some of the issues that could address concerns on the part of some groups of parents. Our first 
step has been to conduct surveys to find out what parents and students are experiencing in the 
district and what problems they think should be addressed. 1 This has been a very useful process 
and will quickly lead to the next step of weighing this information and thinking about possible 
solutions. As we learn things and reach our own independent conclusions, we will be very happy 
to answer questions. We understand, of course, that our role is purely advisory and that the 
decisions about the future rest with the people and the school board. 

Often when communities are engaged in controversial discussions, they lose sight of what they 
share and what hard things they have learned and accomplished. Your community has 
accomplished much for many years. We hope that our work will help foster a healthy and civil 
community discussion about shared goals and will diagnose what problems need to be solved. 

We encourage readers who may not have students in the public schools and may 



1 We have been ably assisted by two UCLA graduate students, Genevieve Siegel-Hawley and Moon Ko. We 
appreciate the assistance of Laurie Russman as well. 
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have questions about our findings to discuss them with parents and young people who are 
involved directly. I am very optimistic that Jefferson County will continue its leadership on 
these important issues. It is an honor to once again be part of this effort. 

-Gary Orfield 
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Experiencing Integration in Louisville: 

How Parents and Students See the Gains and Challenges 



Our work in Jefferson County has begun by asking the parents and students who have been 
living in the community and experiencing the operation of the district’s revised diversity plan. 
Their experience is, of course, the starting point in thinking about what the plan has 
accomplished and identifying issues needing careful attention in our research. These surveys 
have given a representative sample of both groups to tell us what has happened and how they 
view both the goals and the current operation of the plan. This report has five sections. It briefly 
describes the national trends in surveys about school diversity and summarizes what research 
shows about the general impact of diverse schooling. The next two sections report on what the 
district’s high school juniors have reported in a survey this month and what the parents told 
interviewers in a telephone survey conducted by a Louisville survey organization. The final 
section summarizes what we see as the most important findings from the surveys, a handful of 
recommendations and a description of what we see as the next phase of our work. When we 
accepted the invitation of the school board to do an independent assessment of the plan, it was 
clear that there was uncertainty about what families in the JPCS were experiencing and whether 
the long-term commitment of the community to integrated education was fading. We now have 
a much better understanding of those issues, and we believe that the citizens of the county will be 
very interested in what the parents and students have concluded. 

The first step, in examining what is needed to fix problems that the Jefferson County Public 
Schools may be confronting in their diversity plan, is to find out what needs to be changed, or to 
diagnose the current problems and overall health of the plan. For many centuries, doctors have 
taken the Hippocratic Oath, which has as a central principle to take care to avoid any 
unnecessary treatment that may harm the patient. Sometimes this has been described as "first, do 
no harm." Any changes in the organization of schooling affect the lives, friendships, and plans of 
children and their families. Sometimes change is essential but before any surgery is proposed, we 
need to know what the problems are. There are no better sources for this than asking about the 
experiences and perceptions of the students and their parents, which we have done through 
surveys of both a sample of JCPS parents and high school juniors, three fourths of whom have 
only experienced education in JCPS’s diverse schools. 

One of the reasons we wanted to have professional surveys assuring anonymity is that issues of 
race and diversity are often clouded by rumors, mistrust, and legitimate fear that some outside 
expert might propose changes without knowing the real-life experience of local citizens. It is 
always true, as any public official or educator knows, that those who are unhappy about a policy 
tend to express themselves much more strongly in public than those who have no complaints. 
There is no way to find out how widely shared those problems are without asking the public in a 
systematic way. That is what we have done; the results of which we summarize in this report. 

Our basic conclusion is that, in spite of the 2007 Supreme Court decision striking down the old 
plan in Jefferson County and the subsequent difficulties encountered in designing and 
implementing a new plan, there is a deep continuing commitment to the goal of diverse schools 
in Louisville among all groups of parents and students. A large majority is content with their 
existing school assignments and thinks their schools are doing a good job. There is little interest 
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in returning to a strict neighborhood school policy that would not permit choice or 
transfer. There are problems but they are not problems of the goals or objectives of the plan; 
instead they are problems of implementation of the changes in the plan which seem significantly 
related to poor bus service and the longest bus rides experienced by a minority of families. 

It appears that our task is to figure out the most useful response to cleaning up those 
implementation problems without disrupting the successful experience for most children and 
families. There are also continuing problems of some gaps in schooling experience and 
outcomes that should be considered in the next stage of a plan. Bringing students into the same 
schools and classrooms are very important steps, but maximum benefits come when the 
treatment and educational opportunities become more equal.' Sometimes when the focus is on 
whether or not the desegregation plans should be continued, too little energy is devoted to 
making certain that in-school treatment follows principles that maximize the educational 

■j 

advantages of diversity and integration/ We were particularly interested in the views of 
the district's high school students of all races who were very supportive of the district’s 
integration plan. More than a fourth of students believe that the district should do more to 
improve diversity and equity in the schools. Extremely high percentages of parents value the 
goals of integration and believe that JCPS should have guidelines to ensure diverse schools. 

The experiences and views of the district's parents and students will provide the central 
guideposts for the next stage of our work, which now begins in earnest. 

A Brief Review of Public Opinion and School Desegregation: Surprising Trends 

People criticizing school desegregation plans often assert that busing has failed and that the 
public has rejected it as a failed experiment. In fact, busing — the term is used to describe 
mandatory reassignment of students to distant schools — has not been a major policy in U.S. 
cities for many years since desegregation plans began to embrace magnet and voluntary transfer 
policies in the 1970s. No major new mandatory plans have been adopted in the past three 
decades. Choice is now a central component of any integration plan. 

Desegregation attitudes were most negative following the Supreme Court’s decision in Swann v. 
Charlotte Mecklenburg in 1971, when major new mandatory plans were first implemented in the 
cities of the states with a history of de jure segregation. The Supreme Court’s 1973 decision in 
Keyes, the Denver case, brought desegregation to many northern cities. During that period, 
almost all desegregation plans were designed by courts because the local school boards refused 
to do it, were implemented suddenly, and involved mandatory reassignments of teachers and 
students without educational options. Even African Americans, who were supposed to benefit 
from the policies, were deeply divided. 



2 Gordon Allport, The nature of prejudice. Cambridge, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1954; Thomas Pettigrew and Linda 
Tropp. “A Meta-Analytic Test of Intergroup Contact Theory.” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 90 
(2006): 751-783. 

3 Willis D. Hawley, et al. Strategies for effective school desegregation: Lessons from research. Lexington, MA: 
Lexington Books, 1983; Erica Frankenberg & Gary Orfield (Eds.), Lessons in Integration: Realizing the Promise of 
Racial Diversity in American Schools. Charlottesville, VA: University of Virginia Press, 2007. 
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